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PROFESSOR GEORGE E. HORR, D.D. 
Newton Theological Institution 



Christianity gave rise to a distinctive and characteristic institu- 
tion — the Christian church; but we can easily imagine the Christian 
religion as existing without the church, for Christianity is not the 
church, though the two are often confused. Certain institutions that 
preceded the organization of the church, like the family and the 
state, are equally of divine origin, and the work of the church must 
be correlated with them. Indeed, a principal function of the church 
is to interfuse and interpenetrate these other divine institutions with 
the spirit and power of vital Christianity. The Christian religion 
has a mission and a message to institutions as well as to individuals. 
It is, therefore, of great importance that every suitable means for pro- 
moting the Christian life should have a place within the home. The 
custom of household worship could not have a more satisfactory 
enforcement than that afforded by such considerations. 

Even if we conceive of the mission of Christianity from a strictly 
individualist point of view, and regard it as designed to evangelize 
and edify persons, there are few instrumentalities so effective for 
these purposes as the resources of the home. Inevitably the mem- 
bers of a household touch each other, influence each other, and 
react upon each other in the most intimate and potent ways. The 
direct work of the church must be done largely through assemblies 
of individuals. It is not an accident that a house of public worship 
is the invariable accompaniment of the establishment of a church in 
a community. The association is so close between the house and the 
organization that the word "church" may signify either. Our 
usual public services on the first day of the week, our prayer-meetings, 
and Sunday schools, and young people's meetings are all variants of 
the type of activity which seeks to utilize some regular or occasional 
assemblage of individuals for the accomplishment of its purposes. 
But, in the home, Christianity and the church have at hand another 
social form of the greatest value for evangelization and edification. 
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In the home the Christian father and mother, simply by the use of 
their divine privileges, may easily accomplish that which the pastor 
or Sunday-school teacher is powerless to effect. The relationships of 
the home are not formal or adventitious; they are vital and ele- 
mental. The counsel and personality of a wise and loving parent 
make an appeal to which there is no human parallel. The ties of 
love and confidence and intimate human association afford direct 
and natural channels of influence. 

It is unfortunate when the Sunday school or the juvenile young 
people's society proves a temptation to parents to devolve upon these 
organizations the direct religious training of their children. In seek- 
ing to build up these agencies the church should never forget that it 
is to exert its principal influence upon children by permeating their 
homes with Christian ideals and impulses. If the atmosphere of the 
household is Christian, and the attitude of parents toward each other 
and toward their children reflects the spirit of Christ, the church need 
not ask for any means more effective than the home itself for bring- 
ing human minds and hearts to the allegiance of Christ. 

One of the hopeful signs of the times is that our wisest pastors 
and religious leaders are discerning the place of the home in the 
economy of the kingdom of God. A dominant note in the Chris- 
tianity of the future will be its insistent emphasis upon home influ- 
ences. The superficial and sometimes sensational treatment of the 
home in pulpit discourse is certain to be replaced by wise and dis- 
criminating inculcation as to the ideals of the Christian family, and 
the methods of making its superlative influence upon character the 
strongest for good. We shall come to see that the finest test of the 
real Christianity of any community is not the number of persons 
who call themselves Christians, but the number of homes that are 
Christianized. 

In all such homes one of the main influences toward inspiring 
and perpetuating the best ideals will be the family altar. Family 
worship, of course, will not make up for the lack of a genuinely 
Christian spirit in the home fife. It will not take the place of the 
reciprocal affection, the gracious spirit, the noble outlook upon life, 
that come from fellowship with Christ. Without something of 
these qualities the observance itself will be simply formal and unfruit- 
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ful; but when family worship is sincere and vital, it will reinvigorate 
the Christian temper, and it will prove one of the most potent forces 
toward resisting the inroads of selfishness and compromise with low 
standards which are the besetting sins of most of us, no matter what 
our professions. 

Consider what it means to a household to engage daily in a com- 
mon acknowledgment of dependence upon God, and of gratitude to 
him for his mercies; what it means to ask daily for his help and 
guidance in right living, and to have the minds of its members brought 
into common contact with some of the great thoughts of his revela- 
tion. It is only necessary to present the nature and blessing of 
family worship clearly to Christian men and women to have them 
recognize at once the obligation and privileges of the observance. 
Its claims are so self-evidencing and cogent that they do not need 
the support of argument. They are axiomatic. It is not strange 
that the Christian heart of the world has so responded to Burns's 
picture of family prayer, in the "Cotter's Saturday Night," that the 
poet has almost been canonized in spite of himself. 

It may not be quite easy to point to the chapters and verses in the 
Scriptures enjoining the daily family prayer; and we are glad that it 
is so. The practice does not rest upon the authority of a formal 
commandment; rather it rests upon the superb authority of the 
Christian spirit. The duty, if we may give that name to a high 
privilege, belongs to that class of obligations which are acknowledged 
with glad response the moment they are stated. 

And the influence of family prayer is nearly as helpful to the 
spiritual life of parents as it is to the temper and atmosphere of the 
home life. The constant experience of Christian men is that the 
moments spent in household worship sweeten the day as with an 
aroma from a divine realm, and brighten the spiritual ideal so that 
the soul is strengthened against the temptation to conform to 
unworthy standards. One who goes forth to his daily task, or 
returns from it to lead his household worship, will be apt to find 
this engagement wholly incompatible with indulgence in evil or 
indifference to the claims of God. 

The real question is not as to the rightfulness and blessing of the 
observance, but as to times and methods. 
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Let us frankly admit that it is not nearly so easy to find a place 
in the home life for family worship as it was a generation ago. Home 
life has been becoming increasingly complicated. In the menage of 
an average suburban family, for example, the father, if a business 
man in the city, has to time his movements by an early morning train. 
The younger children often have to leave home for their school as 
early as the father for his business. The older children have engage- 
ments that they regard as equally imperative. The difficulties of 
bringing the family together early in the morning before breakfast, 
or of having breakfast a half-hour sooner, are exceedingly real in 
most homes. Indeed, the difficulty of bringing the whole family 
together at any one time during the day, with sufficient margin of 
time to relieve the home worship of the sense of hurry, is not incon- 
siderable. The opportunity does not come of itself. It has to be 
made, deliberately planned for in the routine of home life; and when 
the place has been arranged, it has to be maintained at the cost of 
effort, and sometimes at the cost of sacrificing other desirable things. 
But if our hearts are set upon building the family altar, we can 
always do it, just as we can always find time for the things that we 
really want to do. Either before or after breakfast, or after the 
evening meal — which is the time when most American households 
are commonly together — fifteen or twenty minutes can be set apart 
for family worship — a gift to God of our time, just as the money we 
give to the church or to missions is a gift to God of our property. On 
Sundays the opportunity will be ampler. The worship in the home 
will be an admirable preparation for the worship in the sanctuary; 
and the twilight of a Sunday evening brings its own gracious 
invitation to praise and prayer. 

The reading of the Scriptures, of course, will occupy a prominent 
place in family worship. It used to be the custom of our fathers to 
read the Bible straight through in this service from Genesis to Revela- 
tion. Nothing was omitted; genealogies, lists of kings and captains, 
and details of the division of real estate — everything was read. Was 
it not all the Word of God ? Was it not because of dulness of spir- 
itual preception that one failed to discern in all Scripture what was 
profitable for the soul ? What were men that they should assume to 
pick and choose among the things of the Most High ? In our time 
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we have been delivered from the crude and mechanical ideas about 
the nature of the Bible upon which these questions were based. We 
see that the Scriptures are the record of a progressive revelation, and 
that very different values attach to different portions. The choice of 
passages for use in family prayer should be made under the dictates of 
Christian perceptions of fitness and value. One suggestion, how- 
ever, is pertinent. The modern literary study of the Bible has made 
it clear that the Scriptures are the repository of many literary forms ; 
for example, in these pages we have history, poetry — lyric, epic, and 
dramatic — oratory, and the essay. An examination of Professor 
Moulton's Modem Reader's Bible will show, almost at a glance, the 
literary character and structure of a given passage, and, instead of 
being guided by the wholly artificial and frequently misleading 
divisions of chapters and verses, we have before us the literary wholes 
of which a book is composed. For example, in the fourth chapter 
of the Proverbs, vss. 10-20, there is a bit of poetry, without close 
connection with what precedes or follows it. It may properly be 
isolated and read by itself, and so separated and read it stands forth 
as the wisest of counsels. It should be entitled "The Two Paths." 
It is a flawless gem. Most of the great Wisdom literature breaks up 
under a little examination into these separate unities. Then each 
passage stands forth in all its beauty. But to read a chapter con- 
taining several of these separate wholes, as though it were an 
unbroken narrative, is like reading continuously three or four of 
Tennyson's shorter poems without giving the listener a hint of the 
change of topic, or of the shifting of the point of view. A like dis- 
crimination is to be exercised in the choice of readings from the 
gospels .or the epistles. Professor Moulton's work has made this 
process easy. 

The Bible also contains some literary forms without an under- 
standing of which the passages are robbed of a greater part of beauty 
and power. Some psalms are designed to be read responsively, but 
some psalms do not lend themselves at all to this treatment. For 
example, Psalm 34 is composed of an introduction, vss. 1 and 2; 
three solo parts, vss. 3-6, n-14, and 19-20; and three choruses, 
vss. 7-10, 15-18, and 21-22. Suppose now this psalm is read in the 
family worship, we shall have the father, or the leader of the devotions, 
reading the introduction : 
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I will bless the Lord at all times; 

His praise shall continually be in my mouth. 
My soul shall make her boast in the Lord; 

The meek shall hear thereof and be glad. 

Let now the mother, or an elder son or daughter, respond in the 
gracious solo, which expresses the sentiment of an individual: 

magnify the Lord with me, 

And let us exalt his name together. 

1 sought the Lord, and he answered me, 
And delivered me from all my fears. 

They looked unto him and were lightened; 

This poor man cried, and the Lord heard him, 
And saved him out of all his troubles. 

Then follows the chorus, in which the experience of the individual, 
who has been blessed and helped because he trusted in the Lord, 
is made the basis of a universal principle that God will help all those 
who trust in him. It is a chorus of universal faith, as fine in its way 
as anything in Sophocles. Let now the whole family unite in repeat- 
ing the chorus : 

The angel of the Lord encampeth round about them that fear him, 

And delivereth them. 
O taste and see that the Lord is good; 

Blessed is the man that trusteth in him. 
O fear the Lord, ye his saints; 

For there is no want to them that fear him. 
The young lions do lack, and suffer hunger; 

But they that seek the Lord shall not want any good thing. 

Similar solos and choruses occur in the passages indicated above. 
When a psalm like this is read in accordance with its literary struc- 
ture, the whole poem is illuminated; it becomes a new work, full of 
light and grace, and conveying a spiritual lesson of supreme value 
in the forms of consummate art. 

Of course, no one who is sensitive in the least to literary or spir- 
itual values would think of having the verses or sentences of a passage 
read consecutively by different members of the household group. 
And yet that custom prevails rather extensively in the family wor- 
ship of American households. The practice probably arose at a 
time when the very words of the Bible were conceived of as possess- 
ing talismanic power. We now recognize that it is not the- words, 
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but the ideas they convey, that are sacred. We should never think 
of conveying the ideas of an author to a group of people by giving 
each person a sentence or two of the essay or poem to read. 

Participation of all the members of the group in this part of the 
service may be secured by the use of such passages as Psalm 34, and 
of all the psalms designed for responsive reading. The members of 
the family may be asked to repeat favorite passages or texts bearing 
on specific topics, such as the providence of God, the love of Christ, 
or the conditions of blessedness. The repetition of choice poems is 
also appropriate. The writer will not soon forget a certain twilight 
time on a Sunday when, during the family worship, the little seven- 
year-old daughter of the house repeated Longfellow's "Sifting of 
Peter." The gracious words falling from those sweet girlish lips 
wove throughout the little group new ties of love to each other, and 
of devotion to Christ. 

As a matter of actual experience, one of the serious difficulties in 
the maintenance of family worship has been the idea, prevalent in 
households unfamiliar with liturgical worship, that the daily prayer 
in the home should be the free utterance of the moment, and 
should not be read. In certain moods, or when excessively weary, 
it is a burden to be called on to express ideas or sentiments, and that 
is involved in leading in prayer. Even those who are gifted in prayer 
sometimes feel this. As a matter of fact, in such conditions free 
prayer is apt to be run into a stereotyped form. It is wise in house- 
hold worship to use free prayer, or to read one's supplications accord- 
ing to the mood of the hour; for it is always unwise to make the 
exercise one of mental strain to a weary father. There are several 
collections of prayers for household use that could be commended; 
while the family prayers in the Book 0} Common Prayer are compre- 
hensive, simple, and touchingly expressive of the usual and spiritual 
needs of a Christian household. No one form, however, should be 
used too frequently, and free prayer is the ideal. 

If singing can be given a place in the family devotions, they will 
be greatly enriched. We can hardly imagine Martin Luther as 
tolerating any kind of family worship in which singing had no 
place. What household picture is more delightful than that of a 
family group about the piano, perhaps before prayer, and just after 
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the reading of the Scriptures, singing a hymn like Whittier's "We 
may not climb the heavenly steeps," or Sir Walter Scott's "When 
Israel of the Lord beloved," or Binney's "Eternal light, eternal 
light," or Matheson's " O love that will not let me go " ! The memory 
of the family gathering, of the sweet voices, of the glad faces, of the 
spiritual influence of the song, sinks into the soul. The impression 
is ineffaceable; it is a treasure forever. 

It seems impossible that Christian parents who realize what 
family worship may be to the household life, and to the spiritual 
influences that are molding the characters of their children, as well 
as their own, should neglect to establish and maintain the family 
altar. There are difficulties in the way; at times some little sacrifices 
may be involved. But difficulties and sacrifices are as the small 
dust of the balance when compared with the privileges and lasting 
rewards attached to the daily practice of honoring God in the home 
by reading his Word, acknowledging his claims, and seeking his help. 



